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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



October, 



of Swarthmore College, delivered a strong address on 
"The Federation of the World." The following reso- 
lution presented by him was unanimously and enthu- 
siastically adopted by the more than 600 Friends pres- 
ent, and ordered to be sent to President Taf t : 

"Believing that there is no more important question 
before the world at this time -than that of the promotion 
of the world's • peace ; believing that many agencies are 
now at work to hasten the day when the sword shall be 
beaten into plowshares and men will be ready for the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, and 
believing the treaties recently signed by representatives 
of the United States, England, and France to be a long 
step in advance ; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, That the large body of Friends present on 
the occasion of the 225th anniversary of Concord 
Monthly Meeting of Friends heartily commends the po- 
sition of President Taft, who has taken the most ad- 
vanced position of any ruler of a great nation, in his 
effort's to secure treaties of peace on very broad lines 
with England, France, and other nations." 



Sweet Peace is Here. 

By Mary Putnam (iilmore. 

Sweet Peace is here, 

And some have lifted up their eyes 

And met her gentle gaze. 

But others, looking forward, say: 

In future ages she may eome; 

We know not when. Far hence it is. 

Still more, with downward glance, affirm; 

She will not come. The hearts of men, 

Their stout and warlike hearts, 

Are not abode for such as she. 

But they, whose eyes have seen — 

They know that Peace is here, 

And that the hearts of men 

Are her abode by right Divine. 

And so they calmly wait 

Until the vision eome to all. 



Concord, Mass. 



The General Arbitration Treaties with 
Great Britain and France. 

REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS, TOGETHER WITH THE VIEWS OF THE MINORITY 
AND THE PROPOSED COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS. 

[In view of the extraordinary importance of the subject, we 
are publishing herewith the above-mentioned papers, taken 
from Senate Document 98, 62d Congress, that our readers may 
have the whole situation before them. The text of the Anglo- 
American Treaty was given in full in our last issue.— Ed.] 

The Report, Submitted by Senator Lodge. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has reported to 
the Senate, with certain amendments, two treaties — one 
with Great Britain and one with France — for the gen- 
eral arbitration of differences which may arise between 
those countries and the United States, and have recom- 
mended that the treaties, thus amended, 'be ratified by 
the Senate. In accordance with the instructions of the 



Senate the committee now submits its report explaining 
the provisions of the treaties and the purpose and neces- 
sity of the amendments proposed. In order to under- 
stand thoroughly the nature of these treaties, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly what has already been accom- 
plished in the same direction and to make clear the 
character of the existing treaties on this subject which 
are to be superseded and to point out the differences 
between the latter and those now before the Senate. 

In 1905 Mr. Hay, then Secretary of State, negotiated 
with Great Britain and certain other powers general 
arbitration treaties, which were submitted to the Senate 
by President Roosevelt for its advice and consent. These 
treaties provided for the submission to arbitration of 
practically all questions which did not affect the "vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of the two con- 
tracting states and which did not concern the interests 
of third parties." Under these treaties the special 
agreement, which must be entered into in each particu- 
lar case for the purpose of defining the questions and 
the powers of the arbitrators in that case, was to be 
made by the Executive without reference to the Senate. 
By a vote of more than 5 to 1 the Senate amended these 
treaties so as to secure the submission of all such special 
agreements to the Senate for its advice and consent. 
The treaties thus amended were not presented by the, 
administration to the other contracting powers and 
never became operative. In 1908 Mr. Root, then Secre- 
tary of State, negotiated similar treaties with various 
powers in which the right of the Senate to advise and 
consent to all special agreements made under these 
treaties was explicitly provided for. Approved by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and by him submitted to the Senate, 
these treaties were ratified by the Senate without oppo- 
sition and are still the law of the land. The two treaties 
now submitted remove the exceptions made in their 
predecessors as to questions affecting national honor, 
vital interests, independence, or the interests of third 
parties, and substitute therefor in Article I a statement 
of the scope of arbitration which is designed by its terms 
to exclude all questions not properly arbitrable. 

Article I is as follows : 

"All differences hereafter arising between the High 
Contracting Parties, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, relating to international matters 
in which the High Contracting Parties are concerned 
by virtue of a claim of right made by one against the 
other under treaty or otherwise, and which are justicia- 
ble in their nature by reason of being susceptible of de- 
cision by the application of the principles of law or 
equity, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established at The Hague by the Convention 
of October 18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tribunal 
as may be decided in each case by special agreement, 
which special agreement shall provide for the organiza- 
tion of such tribunal if necessary, define the scope of the 
powers of the arbitrators, the question or questions at 
issue, and settle the terms of reference and the proce- 
dure thereunder. 

"The provisions of Articles 37 to 90, inclusive, of the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes concluded at the Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague on the 18th October, 1907, so far as appli- 
cable, and unless they are inconsistent with or modified 
by the provisions of the special agreement to be con- 



